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SHOULD WE 
FEAR FEAR? 


There is a school of thought which 
advocates eliminating the fear motive 
from safety education. The gist of the 
argument seems to be that fear contrib- 
utes to ‘“‘war nerves.” 

Reams have been, and will continue 
to be, written on the positive versus the 
negative approach in safety education. 

Without trying to settle the discussion 
in favor of either, it does seem that rul- 
ing out the fear approach eliminates an 
important tool from the safety worker’s 
kit. It is fear which keeps virtually 
every member of the animal kingdom 
except man free from accidents. 


Excessive use of this method can pro- 
duce either hysteria or callousness in 
adult or child alike. Yet some people 
will take heed only after they have been 
shown the disastrous results of unsafe 
habits. For these people the fear ap- 
proach seems the only effective one. 


Whether to use the fear approach or 
not eventually reduces itself to a choice 
between contributing to the nervousness 
of a few or creating a very real aware- 
ness in many people-an awareness of 
the injuries that do result from unsafe 
practices. 

The fear created by propaganda ef- 
forts cannot compare with the numbing 
shock and terror of the person struck 
down by a car or trapped by flames 
to say nothing of the physical suffering 
which results. If we can successfully 
utilize the lesser fear to prevent the 
greater, which is felt as disaster ap- 
proaches, the method seems justified. 

We need not choose fear or posi- 
tive education; we can choose fear and 
positive education. Fear is the attention 
getter, the “stopper.” It makes people 
think. Then the positive education 
“Do it this way” does the teaching, 
and does it more effectively. 


Mr. Unsafat Hoam, the homes-pun philos- 
opher, says, “Home accidents are as old 
as human history. The first on record was 
an accident due to an ingested object, 
when Adam took a bite of the apple.” 
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Due to conditions beyond our control 
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Does the Axis Need a 
Secret Weapon? 


From Pear! Harbor to Nov. 15, 1943, a total 
of 27,481 American soldiers were killed in 
battle or died of battle wounds. In the 
same period, 59,000 Americans died as 
the result of home accidents. 
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Harold L. Miner, Vice-President Elect for Home and Farm Safety, makes the opening 
remarks at a round-table discussion of Home and Farm Accident Prevention. (For 
further information on Mr. Miner, see back cover.) 


HOME SAFETY 
at the Congress 


Most important and profitable home 
safety sessions ever held was the con- 
sensus on the home safety meetings of 
the 1943 National Safety Congress. 

More organizations reported on their 
home safety programs than ever before; 
more delegates attended the sessions; 
and certainly more valuable information 
and suggestions on the methods of home 
accident prevention were presented than 
ever before. 

A total of 22 national organizations 
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were represented at first session on 
Wednesday afternoon, October 6. Groups 
ranging from the American Public 
Health Association to the Sporting Arms 
and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute presented a report of their achieve- 
ments to date and their plans for 1944. 

A score of speakers and an overflow 
audience turned up for the morning 
round table session October 7. Seven 
topics on home safety, covering safety 
publicity, prevention of infant fatalities, 
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types of home safety literature needed, 
home safety visits, maintenance of 
homes and household equipment, pre- 
venting accidents to the 65-and-older 
group, and safety programs for housing 
developments were discussed. 


In addition to the fine reports by rep- 
resentatives of organizations and the 
high caliber of the round table partici- 
pants, much of the credit for the success 
of the meetings is due to Dr. Donald B. 
Armstrong, third vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, and 
Roger Williams, assistant director of 
the State Insurance Fund, New York 
City, who served as respective chairman 
for the two sessions. 


A special round table meeting on home 
and farm accident prevention was held 
the evening of October 5, and was at- 
tended by thirty experts in the fields of 
home and farm safety. With Harry M. 
Pontious, Director of Safety, Ohio Farm 
Bureau, serving as chairman, the dis- 
cussion covered such points as: 1) “How 
can more complete information on home 
and farm accidents be obtained?” 2) 
“Who can best sponsor continuous home 
and farm safety programs in states, 
counties and communities?” 3) “What 
kind of publicity has been found to be 
most effective?” 


The Home Safety Advisory Committee 
met Thursday, October 7, in the Morri- 
son Hotel. 


Lewis W. Hall, assistant director of 
Health and Safety Service of the Boy 
Scouts of America, proposed a motion 
to the committee concerning the conduct 
of home safety sessions of the future 
Congresses. Mr. Hall’s motion included 
plans to 1) lengthen the sessions to two 
full days, with time allocated to each 
of the major accident types; 2) assign 
various organizations to present demon- 
strations of preventive measures for each 
type; 3) hold further audience-discus- 
sions of these topics; 4) compile and 
disseminate this information; and 5) in- 
augurate a training program for in- 
structors who will in turn become 
teachers of community groups. 


Mr. Hall’s motion will be studied and 
reported on subsequently by the Home 
Safety Advisory Committee. 


Dr. Armstrong moved, and the motion 
was unanimously accepted, that the Na- 
tional Safety Council make a national 
study of canning accidents, attempting 
to determine the number of such acci- 
dents that have occurred this year. 
(Editor’s Note: The Council already 
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has begun this inquiry, a report on which 
will be available early in Spring.) 


Last item of the Committee’s meeting 
was the announcement that Stanley H. 
Kershaw, director of the Home and 
Farm Safety Division, was to leave his 
post to take up field work for the Na- 
tional Safety Council in Wyoming and 
neighboring states. It was moved and 
seconded that the committee express its 
deep and sincere regrets concerning Mr. 
Kershaw’s departure, and further vote 
its appreciation and thanks to Mr. Ker- 
shaw for his fine work in the leadership 
of the Home and Farm Safety division 
and for the impetus that he and his 
work have given the movement through- 
out the nation. 


Since announcement of Mr. Kershaw’s 
transfer has been made, the division has 
been split to form the Home Safety Divi- 
sion and the Farm Safety Division. The 
former will continue to serve as a tech- 
nical division preparing home safety in- 
formation and programs, and acting as 
a clearing-house for information on the 
subject. Its contacts with state and local 
organizations will, of course, continue 
through the Council’s Field Organization 
Department, and to some extent through 
the School and College Division. 


The Farm Safety Division, according 
to present plans, will develop programs 
for prevention of all classes of accidents 
to farm and rural residents. Thus the 
Division will include traffic, farm and 
rural home and recreational safety as 
well as farm work safety in its educa- 
tional materials and programs. 


For “What They Said,” brief quotes 
from congress reports, see page 11. 


BURKE JOINS NSC STAFF 


Tom A. Burke, formerly executive 
vice-president of the Greater New York 
Safety Council, has rejoined the staff of 
the National Safety Council as special 
staff officer in charge of local safety pro- 
grams. Mr. Burke, who served the New 
York council for three years, became 
well known to safety workers through- 
out the country as publicity director of 
the National Safety Council from 1928 
to 1937. He left that post to become 
assistant to Lowell Thomas during his 
administration as president of the New 
York Advertising Club. Mr. Burke’s ap- 
pointment presages redoubled effort by 
the National to develop strong local 
councils and programs. 
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r® Jen Little 
INDIANS 


. In a simple little poem, they prove that 
for accidents there’s no place like home... . 


Ten little Indians, going down to dine, 
A throw-rug threw one, then there were 
ee 


Nine little Indians, rushing to the gate, 


Guess how many now? (One skidded on 
a skate). 


Eight little Indians; one looked for leak- 
ing gas; 
He lit a match to see by; seven now, alas! 


Seven little Indians, a window shade to 


Xx; 
e One leaned against the screen, then there 
were six. 


Six little Indians, very much alive; 


The gun “wasn’t loaded.’ Now there are 
five. 


Five little Indians find scissors in a 
drawer— 

One was quite a cut-up; SNIP! there 
were four. 


Four little Indians decide to climb a tree; 


One leaps from limb to limb; -wheeee! 
three! 


Three little Indians, a maid among them; 
well, 

They tried to do the wash, but the 
wringer wrung the belle! 


Two little Indians, looking ’round for fun; 
One found the matches; that left one... 





Just one lonely Redskin, of playmates 
quite bereft, 

Vows he will play it safe, else no 
Injuns’ll be left! 


a —BERNARD LUNDY 
JANUARY 
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Home accidents cannot be prevented 
until their causes are known and elimi- 
nated. These causes can best be recog- 
nized through surveys aimed at discover- 
ing how and why home accidents 
happened. 


With these principles in mind, the Na- 
tional Safety Council has prepared a 
memorandum entitled Home Accident 
Surveys. It consists of three parts: a 
discussion of the need for home accident 
surveys, a home accident report form, 
and an instruction sheet for filling out 
the form. 


The general types of home accidents 
are fairly well known—that is, how many 
are falls, burns, cuts, etc. But the im- 
portant thing to know is, ‘What caused 
the accident?” “How did it happen?” 
“Why did it happen?” “How could it 
have been prevented?” “How can a 
similar accident be prevented in the fu- 
ture?” 

The reason for the scarcity of such 
detailed data is that home accidents are 
reportable to no one. If a man injures 
himself at home, no agency or organiza- 
tion hears of it. 


With scattered exceptions, information 


on non-fatal home accidents can be 
gathered only through surveys. A sur- 


vey plan can, perhaps, be developed 
eventually which will be generally ap- 
plicable to all communities, and could 
thus be put into effect with a minimum 
of preparation. 

NSC’s memorandum, Home Accident 
Surveys, discusses the salient features 
of many methods of gathering home 
accident information. Perhaps the most 
effective type is the “community sur- 
vey,” in which an effort is made to cover 
all home accidents in a certain locality. 
This entails a house to house canvass 
in search of home accidents. Personal 
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interviews with the person injured, or a 
member of the same family, are neces- 
sary. 

“Membership surveys” often bring 
good results. Report forms are distrib- 
uted among the members for reporting 
the accidents in their own homes. If the 
membership is not large enough to pro- 

(Continued on page 15) 


ITS A LIFTABLE IDEA 


This issue’s “Liftable Idea,” second in 
a series of features designed for re-use 
by local safety organizations, has been 
prepared by the staff of the Home Safety 
Division after consulting a score of 
pediatricians and psychologists. 

A total of 4,850 fatal accidents oc- 
curred in 1942 to children under five. 
years. More than half of these fatalities 
were children under one year. Approxi- 
mately 1,600 were cases of mechanical 
suffocation and suffocation by ingested 
objects. For 1943 the total probably will 
be substantially higher. 

“Congratulations!”’ can be distributed 
in several ways; through maternity hos- 
pitals, medical associations, public health 
demonstration clinics, and through de- 
partment stores. The local Safety Coun- 
cil can distribute the material itself, 
getting names of new babies from the 
daily newspaper, or may prefer to turn 
over this project to a civic service 
organization. Additional copies are avail- 
able at 50c per hundred. 


Address orders to the 
National Safety Council 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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We hope he’ll grow up to be President some day (or that she 
will be Mrs. President). 
But, President or plain Mr. John Citizen, we hope your new 
baby will grow up strong, healthy and free from handicaps. 
To help prevent the accidents that could handicap him or her— 
and that do handicap thousands of babies every year—we believe 
you'll find these safety pointers helpful... 
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In cold weather air the room thoroughly for Sleep him in his own bed—don't take him 
a half hour before putting the baby to bed, into bed with you. Many babies are smothered 


then shut the windows. Keep the bed out of that way. 
drafts. 
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Make sure blankets don't cover his face. This 


is especially important for babies under three When the baby is old enough to pull him- g 
months old, and for premature or weak babies. self up, keep the side of the bed up. 

Use only such sleeping bags or patented crib U t ; P = 
blankets as are recommended by your physician. b nae = sie a il ~ ¥ a oe 

lf the baby fights against the patented blanket, ony S 6 EN OF Swe Se. 

abandon it and use warm pajamas and blankets. Keep pillows out of his bed. e : 
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Give him safe toys— smooth, colored with 
non-poisonous paint. Don't give him things small 
enough to swallow—either playthings or such 
foods as popcorn, etc. Teach older children 
the same caution. Stuffed toys should prefer- 
ably be washable, and should have no pin or 
button eyes. If you give him a powder can to 
play with, wash out the powder first. 








When you change him, stick the pins in the 
mattress, or a cake of soap, out of his reach. 
Holding pins in your mouth sets a bad example. 
It's a good rule -to close the pins, even if you 
are to replace them right away. Then, even if 
he does swallow them no great harm will result. 






































For exercise, put him in a playpen, if you 
have one. (Usually you can get one second- 
hand). The type pictured above is preferable, 
because the legs elevate the playpen sufficiently 
to avoid drafts; the pad running half way up 
the sides is further protection against drafts 
and bumps. Playpens can be improvised, too, 
from four kitchen chairs laid on their sides. 





When it's necessary for him to be in the 
kitchen, set his high chair as far as possible 
from stove and sink, to avoid scalds and burns. 
Keep hot pans out of his reach. 

Even small babies can reach surprisingly far 
—and fast—for shiny pots and pans. 














AVOID FALLS for the baby and 
yourself: 


Tack down stair carpeting; keep throw rugs 
anchored. Keep one hand on the handrail. 

Bar the stairs with a gate until you can 
teach the baby how to go up and down stairs 
without tumbling. 

Make sure stairs are well lighted, free from 
litter; have a place for toys, and see that toys 
are kept there. 

Use a non-skid finish on floors and linoleum. 

Use a harness in the carriage. 

Fasten the high-chair tray immediately after 
setting him in it. 


AVOID TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS for both: 


Have a special car seat for him. Of course, 
you'll never hold him in your lap when you are 
driving. 


Be especially careful crossing streets. Cross 
at the corner; obey traffic lights; don't move 
into the street from behind parked cars. 


A walking harness will keep him harmless. 


Take the baby into the store while you shop; 
don't leave him alone in the car. It's danger- 
ous to entrust a baby buggy to the care of a 
child under 12. 


YOU, YOURSELE 


Take it easy—''make haste slowly"; the work will get done anyway and you will 


avoid the mishaps that occur when you're tired or upset. 


Set aside a certain 


period for a short rest, and really rest—lie down and relax. Even though a new 


baby complicates your housework, try to fit in the new tasks so that your work 


routine isn't completely upset. Careful planning usually helps you get through 


the day without getting fagged out. 


Prepared by the 
National Safety Council, Inc. 


20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 











WHAT THEY SAID— 


“With the terrific post-war construction 
coming up, we will have the opportunity 
actually to control, through our public 
agencies, design and maintenance of 
housing units that will be built in the 
next 15 or 20 years. 


“There the managers must be in posi- 
tion to incorporate into the new design 
the experience they are gaining in the 
thousands of units now occupied by the 
war workers or the low-income families.” 


—Edmond F. Hoben, National 
Association of Housing Of- 
icials 


“We have found the chart idea rather 
effective. You can use it if you will get 
your home accident statistics and your 
traffic accident statistics and your indus- 
trial accident statistics, and put them in 
charts. You will find that your home acci- 
dent chart is way, way up, towering above 
all the rest of them, like a city skyscraper 
set across from a five-story building. It 
makes a very dramatic chart. We have 
used that most effectively in a great many 
meetings . . . and it never fails to attract 
attention.” 

—Tom A. Burke, [then] Execu- 
tive Vice-President, Greater 
New York Satety Council 


“Education has to be keyed to the sea- 
sonal or the personal activities to make 
it effective.” 

—Roger Williams, Assistant Di- 
rector, The State Insurance 
Fund, New York City 


“In a home safety inspection during 
September of 77,000 homes in Providence, 
Rhode Island, firemen discovered and got 
out of the basements of homes something 
like 2,000 Christmas trees that were left 
there from the previous Christmas. They 
also got something like 5,000 old mattress- 
es and a great collection of other ma- 
terials. 

“The effect of the inspection was that 
they cut their dwelling losses the first 
year more than 50%, and have shown a 
very substantial reduction ever since.” 


—Percy Bugbee, Managing Di- 
rector, National Fire Protec- 
tion Association 


“I had a clipping the other day about 
a small child who had taken a drink of 
kerosene. The child was taken to the 
hospital and died because of drinking this 
fluid. 

“The mother was questioned how the 
child had got hold of the kerosene. 

“She said, ‘He got the can of kerosene 
from behind the kitchen stove.’ 

““Why was the can of kerosene back 
of the kitchen stove?’ 

“Because I had just used it to light a 
fire.’ 

“There was a real reason why that fam- 
ily had a series of accidents.” 


—Burt R. Rickards, Chairman, 
New York State Home and 
Farm Satety Advisory Com- 
mittee 


“We are now preparing a bulletin on 
home safety, stressing home safety with 
checklists, with regular programs for 
parent-teacher meetings on home safety 
and also on study groups for parents. That 
will be delivered to 28,000 local parent- 
teacher organizations in this nation, some 
time in January.” 


—Mrs. L. K. Nicholson, National 
Chairwoman, Safety Commit- 
tee, National Congress of Pa- 
rents & Teachers 


“We have gained a great deal by using 
case histories in our informational ma- 
terials. It is one thing to tell a story and 
exhort people, but if you can give two 
or three actual examples that you can 
verify, you are going to impress people 
a good deal more than in any other way.” 


—T. Alfred Fleming, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 


“Contrary to casual thought, gas ranks 
low as a fire cause. The 1941 list of fire 
causes published by the National Fire 
Protection Association shows that gas and 
gas appliances are 25th out of a list of 
29 principal causes and were responsible 
for 3,500 fires resulting in a count of 
$1,250,000 out of a total of 736,000 fires 
with total damages of $325,000,000.” 


—Cecil L. Hightower, Chair- 
man, Accident Prevention 
Committee, Shreveport, La. 
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THE TOLL 


The home fatality total for the first 
nine months of 1943 was 23,100, a 7 
per cent increase over the same period 
of 1942. All types except poisonings and 
firearms accidents shared in the ad- 
vance, with reported increases of 5 to 20 
per cent. The rise was confined to chil- 
dren under 15 and adults 45 or older; 
there was a substantial decrease among 
persons 15 to 44. 

Fatalities resulting from other classes 
of accidents in the same period were as 
follows: Motor vehicle, 15,890; Occupa- 
tional, 13,600; Public not motor vehicle, 
11,500. The over-all total was 67,800. 


INDIANA: 


Indianapolis—One hundred thirty-five 
women’s organizations, with a total 
membership of more than 5,000, have 
entered the Home Safety Engineering 
Contest being run by the Home Safety 
Division of the Indianapolis Safety 
Council. 
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Terre Haute—A one-day institute on 
safety, sponsored by the Terre Haute 
Safety Council and its committee for 
home and child safety drew an attend- 
ance of more than one hundred persons. 
Features of the institute included a 
round table on the subject of home 
safety, a motion picture on home and 
child safety, and a talk on the subject 
by Elmer Lofstrom, field representative 
of the National Safety Council. 


MARYLAND: 

Baltimore—-A new health ordinance in 
Baltimore, which was passed in 1941 in 
response to what the Baltimore Sun 
called “a strong public sense of outrage 
against slum conditions in Baltimore,” 
has successfully withstood a test case 
taken to the Maryland Court of Appeals. 

Under this ordinance the health de- 
partment of the city is able to enforce 
minimum housing standards. 

The decision of the court read in part: 

“The only purpose of the ordinance is 
to protect and preserve the health of 
the people of Baltimore .. .” and that 
“. , . the city has the power under its 
charter to preserve the health of the 
city and to prevent and remove nui- 
sances. The exercise of charter powers 
by a city is not discretionary, but is a 
duty.” 

This ruling by the Maryland Court of 
Appeals suggests a new weapon in the 
war against accidents in the homes; it 
is a short and logical step from the 
prevention of disease through enforce- 
ment of housing standards to the preven- 
tion of accidents by the same method. 


OHIO: 

Akron—The Akron Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsored a large display in Oc- 
tober of war equipment manufactured 
in Akron. At this display the Summit 
County Safety Council, a division of 
the Akron Chamber of Commerce, had 
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an exhibit where copies of “Fight The 
Axis In Your Home” were distributed. 


The Safety Council plans safety talks 
in all women’s clubs of the area during 
the winter, according to Evan Williams, 
Jr., managing director. 


MICHIGAN: 


Lansing—The home safety program 
of the Lansing Safety Council is well 
under way under the supervision of Julia 
L. Gaylord, chairman. Featured speaker 
at a recent meeting was Floyd E. Coun- 
tryman, safety inspector, General Motors 
Corporation, noted as a safety salesman. 


For the Smoker-in-Bed 
| Here's a gadget real neat: 
| A east-iron mattress 
| And a fireproof sheet. 
| 
| 
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DON’T SMOKE IN BED/ 
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One of a series of posters designed and printed 
by the Federal Public Housing Authority for use 
among residents in F.P.H.A. homes. 


NEW YORK: 


New York City—In one of the first 
safety conferences ever held by and for 
women, two hundred leaders of organiza- 
tions, professions and communities 
gathered in the Hotel Pennsylvania Oc- 
tober 18 for a one-day session. 


Delegates adopted a five-point plank 
advocating organization of a _ similar 
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The Safety Council of Greater St. Louis asked— 
and answered—a pertinent question in its excellent 
leaflet on home fires. 


conference in communities or neighbor- 
hoods; home safety talks at clubs; 
checking their own homes for hazards; 
cooperation with school safety  pro- 
grams, and cooperation with Red Cross 
accident prevention courses. 


The conference was sponsored jointly 
by the Greater New York Safety Coun- 
cil and the New York State Home and 
Farm Safety Advisory Committee. 


Demonstrations of “fashions for home 
safety” and “body mechanics” were pre- 
sented respectively by Mrs. Miriam 
Steep, National Safety Council, and 
Dorothy E. Nye, author of Lad» Be Fit. 


Speakers included Katharine Fisher, 
Director of Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute; Mrs. Priscilla Marble, director of 
the Oneida, Herkimer and Madison 
Counties Safety Council; Irma Gene 
Nevins, assistant director of the Acci- 
dent Prevention Service, American Red 
Cross; and Dr. Margaret C. Lewis of 
the Girl Scouts. 


Albany—tThe first study of non-fatal 
home accidents ever to be made on a 
large scale in this country opened in 
New York State, October 25, under the 
joint auspices of the State Department 
of Health and the Office of Civilian 
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Mobilization of the State War Council, 
according to the New York State Health 
News. 


The study was made in cities only, 
where block leader services were avail- 
able. More than twenty cities partici- 
pated. 


In support of the survey a four-page 
circular in color was prepared. The first 
page consisted of a poster entitled, “How 
Safe Is Your Home,” featuring accident 
prevention as a victory measure. The 
second was a questionnaire on which 
block leaders reported accidents which 
required medical attention or kept the 
injured person from his regular activi- 
ties for one day or longer and which 
occurred in or about the family dwelling 
place. 


These leaders contributed to the safety 
education of the householder by leaving 
literature calling attention to the seri- 
ousness of the home accident situation. 


Minnesota Leaflet 





"That Dangerous Place Called Home," in addition 
to being one of the finest leaflets on home safety 
we have seen, illustrates an equally intelligent way 
of distributing such literature. It was distributed in 
Minnesota by enclosure with income-tax blanks. 
——- of the idea was the Minnesota Safety Coun- 
cil, headed by the safety veteran, A. V. Rohweder 
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WHAT AM I? 


A Home Safety Quiz devised by Mar- 
garet Hartnacke, Chairman, Home Divi- 
sion, Michigan State-Wide Safety Con- 
ference. Reprinted from the New York 
Safety Council’s publication “Safety.” 

1. I can neither walk, nor talk, but 
I run up and down in every home. 
Most people are afraid of me but 
if I'm cautiously used I'll get you 
places unharmed—-without the price 
of broken bones. 

2. I stand all year ’round in most liv- 
ing rooms but am used only a few 
times a year. I’m broad and mod- 
ishly thin—and good looking in most 
instances. My main objective is to 
keep flickering flames under con- 
trol for prevention of fires and loss 
of life. 

3. I’m cheap-—yet I could be expen- 
sive. I’m light but not a blond. I’m 
a treasure in the hand but a haz- 
ard under foot. As calm as I am 
I break bones, blacken eyes and lay 
people cold—that is if you don’t 
keep me in hand or put me in my 
place. 

4. I’m used by men and some women, 
although I’m often misused. I’m 
small and not usually harmful but 
I can cut and scratch if you don’t 
handle me with care. I’m not poi- 
sonous but can cause infection at 
the slightest abuse. 

5. I’m seldom found alone yet always 
used as an individual. Like Charlie 
McCarthy my body is of slight 
build and very flammable. I’m 
senseless, still no more so than 
many of those who use me. I’m a 
necessity and can be very friendly 

on the other hand I can be a 
deadly foe. 

6. With glaring, angry eyes I peek at 
you from under rugs, from between 
doors and over radiators. Some call 
me a little spitfire. I'll admit I do 
annoy people and give ’em a poke 
once in a while—but believe me 
they deserve nothing better for the 
way they treat me. 

First you scratch my buddy's bald 
head, then you open my mouth. If 
I don’t say “Ah” before you count 
3 then just ‘“‘mow me down!” If you 
don’t follow my routine suggestions 
my “Ahs’” may be your “Ohs.” 
8. I’m divided into sections and usual- 
ly brim full of a little of “this” 
that I should have, and a lot of 
“that” that I shouldn’t have. I’m 
supposed to be a friend indeed, that 
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is if I’m all there. My business is 
to be of help to you before pro- 
fessional assistance. 

9. I’m not a janitor but I’m on night 
duty mostly—when the children 
study, while father reads and when 
mother sews. If you use me cor- 
rectly I keep you from falling down 
stairs and from unnecessary cuts 
and burns, but most of all I give 
assistance to one of your most 
treasured possessions. 

10. There are two or three of us in 
every home, we all have the same 
measurements, but we may differ in 
size—and our size is so important. 
If you mistreat any part of us we 
just put you in “black-out’”’ condi- 
tion. We do one of the biggest 
safety jobs in your home and we 
never act up without a just cause. 

(Answers at bottom of page) 


GET THE FACTS 


(Continued from page 6) 


duce a sizable number of reports, each 
member selects a predetermined number 
of other families to cover in addition to 
his own. 

Various health services also provide a 
source of reports on home accidents. 
Nurses and doctors come in contact with 
many home accident victims, and are in 
an excellent position to gather informa- 
tion. 

Coroner’s records of fatalities are al- 
ways open for public inspection, and 
usually contain the type of accident, 
place, time, and occasionally other facts, 
but usually give insufficient details on 
causes. However, they are useful in 
gaining an overall picture of the home 
accident fatality problem. 

The tabulation and publication of a 
monthly accidental death summary is 
the minimum effort which should be ex- 
pended by any community interested in 
the safety of its citizens. This summary 
is divided into four classifications: Oc- 
cupational, Home, Motor Vehicle, and 
Public (except motor vehicle). The in- 
formation necessary to complete the 
summary is obtainable from the Reg- 
istrar of Vital Statistics. 

After the method of conducting a sur- 
vey has been determined, it is always 
desirable to know the approximate num- 
ber of reports which can be anticipated. 
Home Accident Surveys contains simple 
formulae which can be used to estimate 
the length of time the survey should 
cover, the number of dwelling places to 
be visited, the number of home accidents 
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which will probably occur, and other 
figures essential to the mechanics of in- 
stituting a survey. 

The report form which has been de- 
signed by the National Safety Council 
is directed at discovering the causes of 
home accidents. It is accompanied by 
an instruction sheet which explains in 
detail how to fill out each question, and 
gives examples of situations and useful 
terminology. 

After a survey has been completed, 
the difficult and important job of analysis 
arises. Home Accident Surveys gives 
specific instructions on how such analysis 
should be done. It also includes samples 
of other analyses as guides. 

The importance of analysis of home 
accident reports cannot be overempha- 
sized. The prevention program must be 
based on the findings of the survey. It 
would be wasteful to spend 50 per cent 
of the prevention effort on keeping chil- 
dren from playing with matches if that 
unsafe act accounted for only 10 per 
cent of the burns. 

The facts must be used, and used in- 
telligently. The human and economic 
cost of home accidents can be reduced 
by a campaign against the causes. These 
causes will be searched out through home 
accident surveys. 

[Copies of Home Accident Surveys 
may be had free of charge by writing 
the National Safety Council, Inc., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl.} 


KANSAS: 


Topeka—The 1942 accident death toll 
for Kansas, as revealed by the 1943 edi- 
tion of the Kansas Accidental Death 
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DON'T LOOK NOW 


These are the answers to the home 
safety quiz “What Am I” on page 14) 


Steps or stairs. 

Screen for fireplace. 

Soap. 

Razor blade. 

Match. 

Defective electric cord. 

Gas burner (stove, heater, etc.) 
Medicine cabinet. 

Electric light bulb. 

Electric fuses. 
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Harold L. Miner, Manager of Safety 
and Fire Prevention for E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., was elected Vice- 
President for Home and Farm Safety 
at the meeting of the National Safety 
Council’s Executive Committee Octo- 
ber 6. 

Mr. Miner brings to his new post a 
wealth of experience in safety and 
fire prevention and an enthusiasm for 
the work which has grown rather than 
diminished since he first took up 
safety work more than two decades 
ago. He was among the first in the 
safety movement to recognize that, 


although industry had managed to 
reduce accidents spectacularly, acci- 
dents in homes represented an annual 
loss of millions of man-hours and dol- 
lars, and to urge the establishment of 
a home and farm safety division of 
the National Safety Council. 

Mr. Miner has served the safety 
movement with distinction in several 
other similar posts. For nine years 
he has been a director and member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
National Safety Council: was chair- 
man of the Chemical Section’s Poster, 
Slide and Safety Kinks Committee; 
chairman for Farm Safety; has been 
vice-chairman in charge of member- 
ships and programs, a member of the 
statistical committee, and of the ad- 
visory committee. He has also served 
as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers. 

As vice-president for home and 
farm safety Mr. Miner succeeds A. V. 
Rohweder, who served in that post for 
two years and also as vice-president 
for local councils and for industrial 
safety. 

Under Mr. Miner plans have been 
drawn for expansion of the work of 
both the Home Safety and Farm 
Safety Divisions. The former will in- 
clude safety engineering of design 
and construction of homes, and estab- 
lishment of safe home practices; the 
work of the Farm Division will em- 
brace not only farm work safety but 
rural traffic, home and recreational 
safety. 
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